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their children. A seore of 
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‘ollege or a university are of course human 


elngs and, because they are human beings, 


the advancement ot their pe rsonal welfare 
Is a thing to be desired It is a rood in 
itself But to be satisfied with that, to 
i or to nduct our lives as if we 


dom. It is infinitely far from true A ul 
versity rejol ‘eS in the pe rsonal welfare of 
but their personal prosperity 
s not her main concern nor her final aim 
nor her principal justification. She regards 
her alumni, not as ends, but as means. She 
regards these immediate and very special 
beneficiaries of her service, and she expects 
them to regard themselves, as instrument 

s for extending her ministrations to ever 
wider and wider circles To these there is 
o limit \ great university can truth 
fully say: ‘*The world is my country and 
to do good my religion The sun, we say, 
is far off yond r in the heavens. But 
strictly speaki the sun really is wherever 


he shines Where is the 


Oregon? At Eugene, we answer, and the 


University ot 


speech is convenient. But it is juster to say 
that. owing to the influence of her alumni, 
owing to the pervasiveness of her light and 
inspiration, the University of Oregon in a 
measure now is, and in larger and larger 
measure will come to be, in every home and 
school, in every factory and field, in every 
mine and shop, in every council chamber, 
in eve rv office of charity, or medicine, or 
law, in all the places near or remote where 
within the borders of this beautiful state 
children play and men and women think 
and love, suffer and hope, aspire and toil 
Nay, by the researches and publications of 
her scholars and by the migrations of those 
she has inspired and disciplined, the Uni- 


versity of Oregon will more and more live 
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nd move abroad, ming 
vith that f kindre ag 
erv s 
parts of the eiv ed rid 
What is a univers 
, ‘ Ve t} ? rn y iS 
though having a |] h 
I ime ind »s em r to lw 
y human hands, yi yntr 
present; pervading 1 
everywhere throughout a s 
a world, like a divine ether 
unceasingly, inereasing]ly 
their hearts and minds he i! 


thea 


my sterious gract 
Wh it 1s If 


ST ind ng 


We know that it is not 


17 
reauly great things ot 


that live and CfTOW 


that give life its interes 


these things, beauty 


reney or an influence 


thought. religion and trut 


precisely these great 


indefi 


that we may learn, through 


d se pling . 2 know be St of 


is with what we mean or 
a university. What a un 
ean define, but all may it 
to know. By ponds ring 


I 


ig 


versil 


a 


it 
Li 


~ 


eontemplating its ideals, by 


aims, activities and 


fruits, 


sharing in its spirit and aspir 


at length win a conception 


fill our minds with 


with devotion. 


] 


Where such a conception 


But 


versity will flourish 


ception more difficult for 


quire, 


sity is not a spontaneous 


not spring up like 


eareful planting and eulti 


ich 


the husbandry to whi 


wert 


a 


A worthy conceptior 


rr 


ul 


ul 


} 
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devote itself as the essential 
tion to the prosperous exercise and 

nt of all its other functions, and 
Especially in 


sbandry is not easy. 


rican communities where univer- 
ist appeal for support to the intelli- 
f a demoeratie people, there is no 


re important or more difficult to 


in that which consists in teach- 
to understand what a university 
s and what it signifies alike for 


the material resources of the 
| especially for the spiritualizing 
And thus there devolves upon a 
rsitv, especially in the beginning of 
er, the necessity of performing a 
iiracle: without adequate support, 
iterial or moral, it must yet fimd 
th to teach us to give it both. The 
s one that takes long and long to 
use it is one that takes long and 
im, 
s a great mistake to imagine that a 
rsity is an essentially modern thing. 
n idea and essenee, it is modern 
the sense in which forees and ideals 
eternal are always modern, as they 
We should not forget 


even the name university—so sugges- 


iVS ancient. 


the infinite world which it is the aim 
ese institutions to subjugate to the 
even the 


standing and uses of man 
n its modern scholastie sense, has had 
tery of more than a thousand years. 
ve know that the institution itself, the 
that bears the name, owns an antiq- 
A few years ago, 
Athens, 


¢ pensively about upon the hallowed 


far more remote. 


ling upon the Acropolis of 


where culminated the genius of the 


t world, a friend, pointing towards 
nearby where for fifty years Plato 

ht in the grove of AcAdeme, said to me: 
ler, vonder is the holy ground where 
de the first 


attempt to organize 
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higher education in the westert 
The remark, which was just « h, was 
indeed Impressive It ~ S\ ! tw? 
misunderstand its significan lt ‘ 
aggerate its importance. So many of the 
most precious elements of our civilizat 


trace their lineage back to the creative 
of ancient 


d to 


activity Greece that we are nat 
urally 


there 


+ + 
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also the souree and r 


aims, activities and ideals whiel ynsti 
tute what we to-day eall a university 
Such imagining, however, is vail Th 
originals, the first organizations, we may 
possibly find there at a defi ife tin mn 


place, but not the origin, not the source, 
not the naseence of the birth-giving and 
life-sustaining power. For this must ac 


’ 


count, not only for the universities of our 
time, but for the great 
What, then, and where 
spring ? 
Shall we 


Necessity is 


school of Plato as 
well. is the secret 
of need ? 


indeed a keen spur to inven 


seek it in a sense 


tion and js the mother of many things. But 
necessity is not the mother of universities 
ir ki 
without the help of institutions of lear 


The beasts flourish and propagate thi 


ing, and without such help a similar exist- 


enee is possible to men, Universities a 
life animal pros 
are not creatures, they 


We do indeed nowadays 


hear much of the services they render, and 


not essential to nor to 
They 


ereators, of need. 


perity. 


it is right that we should, for they minister 


and everywhere to countless 
But the needs they 


they have first 


constantly 
forms of need. supp! 
are in the main needs that 
produced—multiplied desires and 
tions, new propensions of mind awakened 
to new life, lifted by 


levels and ampler possibilities of being 


edueation to higher 


No. the origin. the source we are seeking, 


the principle of explanation, is no Kuman 


contrivance nor institution nor sense of 
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It is that sovereign 


need 
so strange and so familiar. 
now to seek it: it is the lure of wisdom and 
understanding, of be: 
tain divine energy in the world, at once a 


human faculty consti- 


cosmic forces and a 


tuting man divine in constituting him a 


seeker of truth and a lover of harmony 
and light 

Has it an epoch and a name? It has 
both. In accordance with the modern doce- 


trine of evolution the greatest events upon 


our planet occurred long before the begin- 


nin’es ot re eorde d h story For according to 


that doctrine there must have come a time, 


lor cr. 


long ago, when in what was a world 
of matter there began to be mind, in what 
of motion there began to be 


was a world 


the blind dominion of force 


Among all 


emotion, and 


was invaded by personality. 
those marvels of 
supreme event was that one but for which 
world had devoid of 
and devoid of truth—I mean the 
With the advent of 


wonder came the sense of mystery, the lure 


prehistoric history, the 


this been a world 
mystery 
advent of wonder. 
of truth, the sheen of ideality, the dream of 
the perfect and, with these, the potence and 
promise of research and creativeness with 
all their endless progeny of knowledge and 
wisdom and science and art and philosophy 
and religion, These things, children of the 
spirit, offspring of wonder, these things are 
the interests which it is the divine preroga- 
tive of universities to serve, and the univer- 
sities ultimately derive their own existence, 
their sustenance and their power from the 
same mother that gives their charges birth. 
A genuine university is thus the offspring 
and the appointed agent of the spirit of 
inquiry; it is the offspring, expression and 
servant of that imperious curiosity which 
in a measure impels all men and women, 
but with an urgency like destiny literally 
and women of genius to seek 


drives men 
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to know and to teach t 
soever is worthy in all that has 
covered or thought, spoken or 

world, and at the 


the empire of 


all directions throughout th 
main of the vet uncharted 
That high commission is at 
sity’s charter of freedom an 


tion of her functions and her 
These functions and obligations 
teach to teacl 


strictions save thos 


one hand, to 
preseribed 
and, on the other 


and eandor 























foster and prosecute researech—r 
any and all subjects or fields to 
leading or the stress of curiosity 
or impel. 

And so it is seen that a great 
represents all of the higher int 
It stands for all that 
It believes 


mankind. 
in the life of man. 
tinuity of development and ad 
knowing, what we are prone to { 
the present can be understood 

light of the past. <A 
feels and 
discontent. It 

excellence not yet attained. It 


great universi! 


ways always fosters 


has visions and 


the merely good is the enemy 
Never satisfied with what has beer 
it steadily sees ‘‘the angel of progres 


beekor 


ing from the far horizon 
onward and upward forever,’’ 
petually responds to the inspiring 
great university honors every forn 
however humble, and 
But it does not 


man service, 


species of honest toil. 
gard man as a mere practician; it does! 
regard him merely as a hewer of wood 
drawer of water; it does not concely 

as an animal content to serve the inst 
for food and shelter and reprodu 
university contemplates man as a sp! 
thinker, dreamer, poet, 4s 





being, as a 

















vledge and be: ity and wisdom, 
to the lure of an ideal destiny, 
vy the mystery of a_ baffling 
scious subject of tragedy, yearn- 
stable goods. for infinite freedom 
uusand pe rfections of life A 
ersity believes in action, in util- 
icieney, In prosperity, and it is 

st potent ageney in the world for 
tion of these things: but it does 
rship them; it does not regard them 
or supreme. It knows that under- 
s superior to action, that ideas are 
than utilities, that enlightenment 

e efficiency, that magnanimity is 
excellent than prosperity; for it 
s that without intelligence and mag- 
without light and soul—no form 

Yy ean be noble and every species of 
must be but a kind of blundering 
night A great university does not 
| man as if he were created to be the 
t of utilities, trades, occupations, pro- 
ns, or what we eall careers: man is not 
ese things, they are for him; they 
t ends, they are means. A man 
ng a bridge is greater than the engi- 
man writing verse is greater than 

t: a man bending over a test-tube is 
r than the experimenter; a man pre- 
at a trial is greater than the judge. 


vreat university never loses sight of the 


it man is superior to any of his occu- 

ns It knows that his supreme voca- 
s not law nor medicine nor theology 
mmeree nor war nor journalism nor 
mistry nor physics nor mathematics nor 
king nor literature nor legislation nor 
specifie science or art or activity. It 
s that man’s supreme vocation is intel- 
nee. It does not say: Intelligence is 
because it prospers vou in your trades, 
fessions and eareers. It says: These 
"s are good because and in so far as 
prosper intelligence. And what does 
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ore 1 versl 

ntelligence to | It 2 ;' 
tion of intel! nee to he that o ty 
uting to being or reality or lif te | 

est form. which consists in understanding 
for, with understanding, all good — 
possible, but. wit 6 
possible save by the favor of accident or 
chance Do you desir te + sen De 
vou desire to say that the office of int 
gence 1s to enable us to adjust ourselves to 
our environment Let it he ranted Put 
what is our environment Is it merely or 


mainly a matter of sensible or phvsieal r 
cumstance—sea and land and skv. heat and 
eold, day and night, seasons, food, raiment, 
shelter and the lik Far from it 
and women, as members of society. as in 
heritors of the wisdom of the past. entitled 
to its enjovment and charged with trans 
mitting it, increased, to those who are to 
come after us, as spiritual beings with such 
prerogatives and such obligations, we know 
that our environment consists mainly of 
spiritual elircumstances deas, I mean, and 
sentiments, doctrines, sciences. institutions 
and arts. If by environment of life you 
mean mainly this invisible and intangible 
environment, in which, properly speaking 
we live, move and have our being, if you 
mean the ever-changing and ever-develo 
ing world of spiritual things, then, when 
you say that the office of intelligence is to 
enable us to adjust ourselves to our envi 
ronment, you are in full aeeord, as I under 
stand it, with the ideals of a great univer- 
sity. 

These ideals express al 1 re present what 
I have ealled the divine energy in the 
world. As university graduates, whether 
vou are to be leaders or followers pro- 
fessional men and women or business folk, 
high-placed or humble, it is vour highest 
privilege and highest obligation to illus 


trate these ideals, to maintain them, and to 
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advance them amor men In so far as 
you do so, your lives will be successful. 
Such a life is 2 e, but it is not easy. It 
means encounte! n the ordinary walks 
of life and in high places of influence con- 
tinuous and powerful opposition, open and 
secret ell-me i nd Ss ish blind and 


half-enlightened, sincere nd insincere. It 


overcome nor dis 


means not being thus 
mayed It means resistance to 


+ ’ ; 


the most powerful, most insistent and most 


insidious of evil temptations—the tempta- 
tion to let well enough alone, satisfied with 


the good. unheeding the eall of the best. 
It means ‘‘clinging to the ideal despite the 
actual.’’ It 
things of 
the high- 
our world. 
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down rel d ng null of the 
means invineible devotion to the 


mind. But the reward is certain 


est happiness attainable in 


Cassius J. 


RELATION OF THE MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY TO THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 


common attitude to 


THE 


Ir is a 


municipally supported institution 


education as a m fad undertaken by a 
few ventureson ties in much the same 
spirit is the ! ‘ipal dat hall or 


orchestra a sort f eross between a publie 
ind a civie advertisement n short 
ad stined to he 


benefit 
an experiment probably 


short lived Persons with this dea are 


usually amazed at learning that of our six 


municipal universities, three were founded 


} 


in the first half of the last century, and two 


n the ties and eighties respect- 


others 


ively, or in other words, the youngest 


municipal university (except my own in- 


stitution) is thirty vears old and the two 
oldest 


eighty years. In all 


have been in existence for over 


these schools 


‘ASSES, 


Asso 


Nort Central 


- 
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ire operated for purpos 
yr the peopl f their : 
more or less similar to those o 
niversity for the larger geog 
note | say rap 1] Ss 
lation of several of these cities 
favorably in number wit! 
states where publicly support 


ties flourish unquestioned 


Edueation Boa 
cently issued report calls att 
local character of the attend 
colleges. It 


advantages of 


The General 


Ss just this elem 
avoidance of expens DV 
which vives to the eity universit 
to exist and which has called 
such an educational authority 


Cattell, of Columbia, the state: 


I entirely agr t 
tance of stal . g 
pl y ( 
But doubtless I hav ily 


loudly enough on the 
trumpet to bring you to ar 

existence and of our right to ex 
the standpoint of the cities 


How, now, shall the city 


place among its fell 


both high and low t} 


schools. the high schools, cnt 


system 
dowed eolleges al 


it duplicate their efforts in part 
seek out some new field of its ov 


untouched? No simple answer « 





Tt} 


to this complex question. Somu 


upon the location and character 


1 


stitution itself—so wide are th 
between the already existing s 

each part of the question deserves 
The 


well serve to outline the theory 


rate consideration. summar 


ipal university, were it th 
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briefly in the beginning that 
informally 
It is 
t to coordinate itself helpfully 


vod inte 


has 


pal university 


Service’’ as its watchword. 


rests ol 





r its community 


st particularly with the educational 


. Opportunities for such coopera- 
h the 


m rare 


schools might at 


common 


enough, vet Cincinnati’s 


university has found mutual ad- 


; In placing the students of its 
rs’ College into the public schools 
tise teaching and in return for this 
n the part of the schools has sent 
them competent and well equipped 

, rs from among the graduates of its 


rs” College in the publie schools 


le value has been performed by the 
. nstitution through its department of 
. logy. I quote from a recent report: 


k is of two kinds, academie and 


pr ic- 


I waden work consists of training 
S ologists, preparing teachers for spe 

5 s in connection with the teachers’ col 
S al school No. 3 of Cincinnati, and 
r ese ork. The practical work is 
t the diagnosis of the nature of the 

eficiency of the backward children brought 

ers in the schools and by parents. 

s of cases have been examined and diree 

given for their treatment and development. 

nent also cooperates with the school 

nspectors and teachers in the special pub- 

. s for defectives in the arrangement of 

ethods, ete. 

If the audience will pardon an occasional 
reference to my own institution, I may say 

our department of sociology has been 

to render some assistance to the grade 

“ls by sending out a few mature stu- 

ts to organize and take charge of boys’ 

recreational clubs in various school build- 

ngs. For this work and certain studies 

in connection with it, credit is given 

5 ‘ollege course and judging from the 
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terested rather than that of 
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interest which s ‘ S ‘ 
developing In ti wor s S tha 
the benefits were far from sided 

The correlation of mu IniversitV 
with city high se} S presents a somewhat 


different problem. Just as in the case of 


the grade schools, t igh schools furnisl 
an excellent field for the practical tra 

of teachers and ers repay 
this debt by returning its graduates as 
trained instructors for high-school work 
The most important cooperative work, how 
ever, Must necessarily com nth irrange 
ment of high-school and collea irses in 


such manner that close interrelatio: 
SO) that the xt ten? nrel rer ti enter 
the 


ing in 


municipal university may receive tra 
the h rn schoo I ward th if end, 
the 


cive enough 


while university, on its side should 
latitude in 


entrance requirements within the fifteen 


units to allow a student from ar yurse in 
the city high schools to enter without diffi 
eulty. It goes without saving that no en 


trance examinations 


high 


courses, entrance to the 


from school to mun 
latter being granted 
on certificate of graduation. but the col 
lege should reserve the privilege of reject 
ing those who. after a reasonable prob won 
themselves as unfit for 


ary period, show 


college work. It is also need 
the municipal university as well as the high 
school should use every effort to 
lication of courses. Thus it would be as un 
fitting for the un 


preparatory school or a sub 


versity Tt maintain a 


class as it would for the | school to 
postgraduate or junior college work 

tain difficulty may even arise over th 
crepancy between the fourteen units neces- 
and 


sary for conditional eollege entranes 


the sixteen units rraduation 


high 


versity accepts students for conditional en- 


required for 


schoo] If the muni Ipal uni 


from 
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tra ) | irtes l ts S pl I \ 
hn ope vitatio to fi h SCHOO stud nts 
to so arrange thei yurse that tl last 
semester of high schoo may be omitted en- 
tirely and conditioned entrance to colleg 


be sought on fourteen units My own in- 


stitution has recog ed the mght of the 
publ * high sehools of the city to keep 
their students for the full four-year period 


by adding to its statement on entrance re- 


quirements the Tollowing: 


No st e re ed from the Ak 


Of value bevond all other things is a 
complete sympathy and good feeling b 
tween the administrative powers of the 
publie schools and the municipal university 
In fact, it is still an open question as to 
whether these two boards should not be in- 
terlocking or even identical. The practise 
of the various municipal universities in this 
respect is interesting: The municipal uni- 
versities of Charleston, Louisville, Toledo 
and Akron have entirely separate boards 
of trustees with no connection with the 
eity boards of education. The University 
of Cineinnati also has a s¢ parate hoard. but 
one of its schools, Teachers’ College. is gov- 
erned by a joint committee from the uni- 
versity directors and the board of eduea- 
tion. The College of the City of New York 
is the only municipal university which 
was actually founded by the board of edu- 
cation, rather than by the city council. 
Krom 1866 to 1900 the members of the 
board of education served. ex officio. as 
trustees of the college. In 1900 the legisla- 
ture created a separate board of trustees, 
composed of nine members, to be appointed 
by the mayor, charged with the sole care 
and control of the college. Of this board. 


the pres dent of the board of edueation of 








1ey ypme r pr \ 
» 

I | R iv S| (lng 

ns f h oh I rl iy ] 
states may i led into tl 
the non-urban elass The ur 
SUrprISsSIngly small in number 
bo if ] 1) nstitu mS ! S 
people or over as ympared w 
t p?! ‘ Mpa 

) ited In no irda commu! 
latter and large) ss of priva 
tions @an searcely be brought 


: , liy4 otal ‘ 
organic &r Wien W tl Ihe mul 
versity, except of course in the 
versities supporting vrraduat S 


phase which I shall diseuss a | 
The smaller class, however, whic} 
those private colleges and univer 
large centers of p pul ition, has tf 
same problems and conditions as t! 
pal university. That the int 
both private and tax-supported 
tutions are similar was ev 
November by the meeting in Was! 
representatives from some twenty 
and universities located in our 
cities for the purpose of forming 
sociation of Urban | nive rsiti: lil 
‘urban’’ being chosen as inclus 
tax-supported and private city inst 
The purpose of this new assoc 
discuss primarily ways and meat 
operation with civic interests—a su 
vital to the college as to the city 
that such influential institutions 
University of Pittsburgh, New \ 
versity, and Johns Hopkins wet 
sented, and such widely separat 
as Boston, Mass., St. Louis, Mo 
land, Ore., shows plainly the 


edueational feeling in our ur 
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s desire for closer relation to 

munity is further evidenced by the 
being made to form an organiza- 
promote practical training for pub- 

n colleges and universities, this 
{fspring of work initiated by the 
Politieal Science Association. 

se things seem to me to show that 

ms of the municipal university 

far removed from those of any 
versity located in a city. Tosuch 

tent, indeed, is this true that the 

sh seems to be growing in our cities to 
ip municipal institutions on the 

nn of private colleges. Thus, for 
when my own institution showed 

0) per cent. of its students were drawn 
the city of Akron and only 11 per 
from the denomination to which it 
ts foundation, the city awoke to its 
sibility and assumed the burden of 
ng its own citizens. In a similar 
Cleveland has discussed the problem 
ting its various institutions of higher 
tion into a municipal university of 
nd, anundertaking naturally fraught 
vreat diffieulties. These things all 
to the fact that the municipal uni- 
rsity bears a perfectly natural and 
vular relation to the educational system 
modern city, giving the privilege of 
r education to a elass of students 
even the state university can not 


ever-growing tendeney on the part 
f state universities to enlarge the scope of 
r graduate and professional schools 


to devote proportionately smaller and 
er sums to the needs of the individual 
rgraduate (if indeed the closely herded 
lergraduates of the state university 
iny individuality left) has caused the 
strators of some of these institutions 
lmit frankly that the high-school grad- 
would be profiting much more by re- 
¢ for his first two, or even three 








vears of college work his 

munity where perhaps a private c re or 
a municipal university might minister to 
his needs. There is, as every thinker must 
realize, a well-defined educationa irrent 


in motion to-day toward the use of t] 

lege, no longer as an ultimate end in its 
but rather as a means of preparation for 
work in the spec alized school of scientific 
or professional study. Thus the state uni 
versity is quite rightly and logically as- 
suming the more complicated and expensive 
‘graduate’’ functions as its own, while the 
smaller private college is being crowded, 
often protesting and against its will, into 
the work of preparing for the specialized 
course—a role which for some mysterious 
reason appeals to many college faculties as 
beneath their dignity. In this educational 
maelstrom, the mission of the municipal 
university is well defined. It must stand 
forth boldly and regardless of any fals 
pedantic pride for the principle of giving 
to students that training which they desire 
most. If this be the full four-year colleg 
course, well and good: but if it b lt 
three-year combination course with the 
graduate school of a state university or a 
great privately endowed university, no 
jealousy nor petty desire to keep students 
for another year should obscure its duty 
service to the peopl . Indeed astate ed 
tional system organized with publie schools 
and municipal universities in every large 
center of population as feeders for the 
scientific and graduate schools of the state 
university would seem to represent an 
almost ideal plan, 

As the city grows to such a size that its 
population warrants the inclusion of the 
entire educational system within its bound- 
aries, the municipal university may prop 
erly undertake the establishment of gradu- 
ate and professional schools unless such 


, ‘ 


schools already exist in connection with 


well-established private institutions. It is 
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reasons, doubtless, that the 
New 


work TO the ul 


for the sf 


lege of the City of York has wisely 


confined its dergraduate 
grade, depending on Columbia for special- 
while Cineinnati on 


7 


‘Tn forced to establish 


ized graduate training, 
the other hand has be« 
an elab em ol protess onal schools 


needs of her large community 


» of private institutions 


only a great metropolitan center 


ean afford to have a municipal university 


with graduate schools or with professional 


schools requiring from two to four years 


of college work for admission, the smaller 
city may seek to develop its institution of 
- learning into such sehools or courses 
as may be entered by students directly from 


high 


represents the 


thi publie schools. Such work 
amplification of cer- 
tain departments of the 
liberal Thus the 


chemistry may train men to meet the tech 


. (= 
USUALLY 


. 
ege ol 


regular col 


arts. department of 
nical needs of local industries, as for exam- 
ple, we in Akron have instituted a special 
course for training men in the chemistry 
of rubber. The department of psyschology 
the 


local publie schools and gradually develop 


or of education may with 


cooperate 


eollege. The departments 


into a teachers’ 
of mathematics and physies may expand 


their work to assume the proportions of an 


engineering college, the new type of co- 
operative work in alternating periods be- 
tween shop and college being particularly 
adapted to the purposes of a municipal in- 
stitution. A school of home economies for 
the women, or a library school cooperating 
with the publie library system are also de- 
sirable possibilities for any city university, 
smaller center. 


though located in a 


Such opportunities for practical coopera- 


even 


tive training are numerous on every hand 
and should form the especial aim of the 
municipal university, 

In conelusion I wish to mention briefly 


a few points of contact between the munic- 


AND 
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conception which regards the edu 


system as widely extended bey 


ecolleg 


and its ae 


walls of our schools and 
looks upon all life 
training ground needing only the 
intelligent contact to open up its 


Just as all the 





ties. world was as 
Shakespeare’s mind, SO all the wor 
pract 


learner. To est 


a laboratory of immediate 
fulness to the 
contact 


between theory and realit 


ultimate goal of th 
We are 


at Cincinnati 


municipal u 


already striving toward 


and Akron by S 
engineering students out into the s! 
factories of the city to 


inn! 
Suppiel 


book instruction by a_ study of 


engineering work in the doing 


institution has at present | 

students working part time in var 
partments of the city 
the joint direction of the 
local 


ipal research, and we expect next 


erovernment 
prof 
economies and the bureau of 
establish a class for advanced st 
chemistry which shall do work in s 
the actual chemical problems of 
under the joint direction of the depart 
of chemistry and the city chemist 
member of our faculty and has his 
tories in our chemistry building. St 
in the department of sociology 
perience with actual conditions (and 
have already done so) by acting as 
sanitary and housing inspectors un 
direction of the board of health. as 
workers under the director of publi 
ties or as playground supervisors 
leaders of boys’ clubs in the public s 
I realize that the thought of giving 
eredit for work such as that just ment 
will seem to many of my hearers as 
should be rei 


bered, however, that all. such extr: 


educational heresy. It 


activities are supervised by the va! 


ipal university and that bro: 








partments, supplemented by lec- 
reports and recitations and coor- 
nto the general system of instrue- 
ratory work. To my own mind, 
vities as the foregoing serve two 
rposes: they vitalize college work 
student and they serve to bring him 
luring his formative period with 
rests of his community and thus to 

m a better citizen. 
st that this rambling diseussion has 
vou with the idea that the munie- 
versity is something in every way 
nt from the ordinary college or uni- 
sity, for, after all, the essentials are the 
If the municipal university has any 
ir educational mission, it is to 


that the college course is not neces- 

end within itself, but rather a 

s to an end—that ‘‘the college exists 

student, not the student for the col 

d finally that the activities of 

life may well be utilized as the 
ratory of human training, 

PARKE R. KoOLBE 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


EXHIBIT OF HIGH-SCHOOL MATHE 

MATICS—ITS HISTORY AND 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE 

Tue author of this article is not willing 

dmit that mathematics, well organized 

| properly taught, is in any great danger 

ng replaced by a subject that is more 

| and interesting. There are 

id, however, many discussions and 

ggestions as to omissions and additions 

it might possibly be made in the mathe- 

‘s courses in the high school, and it 

not be amiss, in the light of all these 

ssions and suggestions, to relate some 

periences in organizing and developing a 

rmanent exhibit of high-school mathe- 

‘s at the university high school of the 

ersity of Chicago. Very little has 
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been written n regard 1 { t | 
exhibits, but there is undoubtedly ich 


rood to be obta ned from them 


the purpose of this art to s| 
mathematies can be made pract that it 
has been made interesting. and t} 

maties exhibits are a means of inereasing 
both interé st and efficien \ nathematices 
If the results of any part of these exper 
ences can be incorporated with profit into 


the plans for mathematical exhibits in 
other high schools, then this article will be 
justified. 

This experiment was begun three vears 
ago when it was thought that an exhibit 
properly constituted and earefu ly eonsid- 
ered and discussed, not only by the teach- 
ers of mathematics, but by the pupils as 
well, might lead to a greater interest in the 
subject-matter and to a desire for creater 
efficieney in all of the high-school math 
maties classes. It was not clear at that 
time what might best be done to arouse this 
interest and to secure this effieis ney; but 
after some discussion among the members 
of the mathematics department a few valu 
able ideas were suggested that might give 
rise to new interest and greater individual 
activity among the pupils in the mathematics 
classes. Thus the work was begun in the 
hope that, as material for the exhibit was 
collected, subsequ nt plans and actions 
would be determined. To this end, bull 
tin boards about five feet long and four 
feet wide, made of cork, were placed in each 
of the mathematics class rooms; and upon 
these boards the work of the different 
classes in mathematics was posted from 
day to day in order that the pupils, and 
also visitors, might observe what was being 
done. 

The papers to be posted were chosen on 
the basis of neatness, importance of subject- 
matter, care in development of proofs, un- 


usually good independent work, and special 
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reports. These papers were referred by 
the instructors from time to time and dis 


cussions leading to improvement in 


work were carried on in class. In addition 
to the work of th pupils nv items of 
mathematical importanee s red by he. 
the teachers or the pupils re posted on 
these boards In this wa reat erest 
Was roused these ¢lass-! m exhibits, 
and the improvement in the g ral quality 
and appearance in all written work, to say 
nothing of the nerease n mathema i] 


power, has been ample reward for all the 


effort expended in 


such exhibits. 


sted among the students, and a desir 

n the part of all to be well represented 

Spe lally n the annual mathematies ex- 
hibit, has made the work a pleasure. This 
same spirit gives rise to a desire for inde- 
pendent work of a research type that is a 
valuable asset in later mathematical work 
When exhibited work is taken down 


bullet 


proper headings so that any part 


from these boards, it filed under 


‘uiar Kind 
1 


of material is alw: avalilabl Some of 


these classifications for the first 
Algebra, 
constructions with ruler and compass, 
of ‘ale 
nometrie work, 
There 


each of the four years. 


are vear: 


geometry, correlation, geometric 


use 


squared paper, si drawings, g0- 


tr 


historical material, recrea- 


tions. are similar ¢lassifieations for 
Besides the Sse the re 
regard- 


are certain classifications of work 


less of the year in which it was done, show- 


ing the development of a certain idea in 
mathematics, e. 


In 


etry models and special devices for us¢ 


g., the notion of function 


addition to the written work. geom- 


n the 
class room have been made by pupils in the 
mathematics classes to illustrate som: 
to 


concept, and these are a part of t 


theorem mathematical 


he 


or clarify some 
perma- 


nent exhibit. 
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bit on ot 


mode ls 


‘ases, even to the mak ng 

that in all of the ithor’s 
best models, with one or 1 
have been made by ] ipils wh 
In giving logical demonst} 
theorems for which the mod: 


It is also interesting ti 
pupils who at first con 


theorems were able to ta 


they had made VW th clear? 
much comfort to their minds 
As to further use of mod 


said that much is to be 


cases after the logical di 


} 


peen Liven by 


assigning cone} 
of measurement ba 
This can be made a valuable p 


A model 


another 


may 
purpose 
one solid geometry class const: 
the 


fulfilling all requirements 


nition of a prism found in s 


texts, but which he said did 1 
of a prism at all ar 
class voted that his idea of a ] 
correct one, 
nition was faulty according to 


of 


would 


teachers in mathem 


that 


most 


say this boy was 


legitimate use of a model? 
A great deal more might 
individual work of this kind y 


a required part of tl mathen 


ne 
Lit 


but which is almost to aj 


sure 


pupils know it will 


rece 
preciative consideration. For 
boy in a trigonometry class m 
illustrating the functions of a 
A device 


of 


for showing the | 

functions 
White’s 
14 


the trigonometric 
in Wm. F 
book of Mathematies,”’ 


deseribed 


page 


As a matter of fa 


ive carel 
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he trigonometry ¢lass and is a WOrk in 1 . 
permanent exhibit SO Many sampk 
s other examples of independent In this way ¢ x 
t be mentioned, such as the _ the line by this Ss 
trigonometric curves, illustrated interestine way lhis S 
problems in surveving, discus significant th t ‘ 
trical and physical paradoxes The exhibit t S 
trisect an ang together with it the university | S 5 Dat 
‘ount of such attempts. col- the annual ex} 5 
different methods of proof for tion of the I \ © ( | 
theorem and many other items vear tl exhil Was 
are otten subjects for ad SCLIS- W h the math e¢ ( 
} +} ] athema 2 5 } ane . 
-school mathematics clubs, and enee of A, sdemics 1] S 
he pupils are vitally interested. Roly on with 1 : ( 
has now been said to give an idea and at this meet epee 
ture of some of the independent tended to the other « ; , 
} } + } = — | oe 
s done by pupils who are really 
a ’ puy IS j 1 rt 11 tor this veal _~ e d 
n mat) ti 1d who have 
1 mathematics, and who hay 
. , Sih crete characteristic exhibits were sent in by the 
d that they can really do some- > oa] ’ ) 
, : " Oak | ark, k rancis | i! rand | sreril r 
iependentiy ' 
; aie, : Morton High Schools dl st hey 
stion of organization of the ma- , 
— - with exhibits Irom ft} miversity 
exhibit has been an interesting 
, a tary and high schools stituted one of 
short account of the author’s ex- : 
: the main items of interest at this we Ss 
here may be helpful. —* 
‘ meeting The exhibit was studied ear 
beginning the material was ar- 


; 1] } " 4 
i , fully and discussed with enthusiasm by 
certain definite groups as fol- . . “ : 


\ ire bra. geometry, corre lation. uses members of this contere seve 
red paper, seale drawings, trigo- S®hools have indicated a desire 1 . 
the notion of function, ete., in Semted in next year’s exhibit the nope 
same order in which it was col- that some valuable edueatio: results m 
Last year it was thought best to be obtained 
the exhibit on the basis of the To give a clear idea of the 
which the work was done, and so exists to-day at the university high s i 
- t rk Was shown as first year mathe- Would involve a great d or det aout 


second year mathematics, third year formation as to the nature of t mater 


tics, fourth vear mathematics. and its order in this ex] However, a 

S year 1t was decided that a combina- few remarks may not be amiss at this point 
the two plans mentioned above was The entire exhibit wit { C1Ol f 
Accordingly the work was models and class-roo) has been 

not only by vears, but also in cer- placed in a permanent ! ip) of 
special and significant groups, care wooden leaves arranged es of a 


en not to duplicate much of the book. Upon each sid oa ves ‘ 
Q was also deeide d that it would be pasteboard eontaini 
S fieant and valuable thing to exhibit other features of the ex} l I 


s of all four years of a viven pupil’s the follow ng orde r 
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iim and methods for eae] Use ed 

2. Som Statistl compar I 
ol the mathe! l s a martn if Vil 
other depart) nts of the | h sel 1 
also a comparis if the results ol ned 


by the teachers within the mathematics 


partment | d upon t! final grades ! 
each veal ror the ist three years 

», | pies oF t Inal examinat S given 
in each of t) mathematics courses 

$. Material shown the 1 1 t 
work done in mathematics by years illus 
trating the various phases of the work, but 
no attempt is made to classify dist y 

5. Special classifications of subject-mat 
ter such as algebra vor] met work 
correlation, the use of squared paper, scale 


drawings, trigonometric work, the notion 
of function, graphs, special problems, his- 
torical material and various methods 
proof 

6. Mathematical recreations of all kinds 
consisting of paradoxes and their explana 
tion written up by pupils, newspaper and 
magazine clippings such as Stephen Lea- 
eock’s **‘ Education made Agreeable,’’ an 
article on a champion billiard match ace- 
} 


companied by a geometrical picture, and 


+ 


any other articles with significant refer- 
ences to any part of the mathematics 
course. 

7. Graphs showing the use made of the 
concept of function in the business world: 
such as the barometer of the wheat and 
stock market, egg charts, ete. 

8. Papers written by pupils showing 
how mathematics work may be correlated 
with other departments. 

9. Finally, at the end of the exhibit, is 
the following material pertaining: largely 
to the relation of the library to the school: 

a) Pedagogical books every teacher of 


high-school mathematies should own. 
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SIO! 


math 
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h) Pe 


1 on the 7 
‘Ss [ ‘en B Lr 
lagvog eal books 


WwW 


lathematic 


every high-school library 


no publie library or scho 


connection 


A selection ot the list 


1. 


shou 


shou 


with 


ld be 
ld be 


made a 


adopted 


size of the scho | al 


c) Pedagogical books 


the public library. 


1. 


A selection depending uj] 
and the size of the town s 


(ad 


above. 


+} 


if 


0 4) 
i 


‘ 
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xts on high-school subjects 


tand ird olde r te 


t s XTts. 

\ er of mathematical text-books 
| library should have. 

from twenty-five to fifty books 

n uy the basis of the stand- 

; ove ought to be suffi 

This number can be changed 

t time to suit the eondi- 

s See Bulletin No. 35, 1913, 

shed by the U. S. Bureau of 

tion, “‘A List of Books Suited 

High-school Library.’’ 
Number of mathematical text-books 


brary should have, 


} ; y ; 
rd above a ié¢ ats 


\lagazines mathe- 


every tear 


s should take or read regularly. 
Ncience and Vathemat Cs, 
V tthematics T acher 
{merican Mathematical Monthly 
good technical magazines, é. g., 
‘ apie American, Neorentitie {mer 
‘ (pple ment. 


Other educational q.. 


periodicals, e, , 
Review, SCHOOL AND Socrety, Man- 
rning and Vocational Education. 
above should be in the high-school 
possible. Certainly they should 
the publie library. 
How a teacher may keep in touch 
‘urrent articles of mathematical in 
the high-school librarian is not handi 
| by having to teach, she will have 
to do a great deal of eareful readil i. 


} 
S Shit 


reads it is an easy matter for 


* to jot down the articles that will be of 


‘ular interest to the different depart 
ts, provided there exists a proper rela- 
between all of the departments and the 


ry 


A Th s in some Cases has been found 
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1O5 


To 1 most Vv 1 r 
to the sery 
various depart nts s 
Methods that S 

mathematics « { { 
in t ‘hin he pu sf S 
the library 

l. Pupils 1 he sent r 
read an esp \ | ty { ' 
certain su 
rithms, al { ( t Ss re 
in Glass Chis was 1 e 
class this vear when tl es rose 
to how the change of ses mad 
and the discussio1 S , lar 
class text 

2. Pupils are e rested in read 
ing about the lives reat sath 
maticians, This vear 8s nay ritten 
histories in their ov . sed upon 
such reading, of s f ah n e 
mati ne if r 
traits of these I 2 tThemat s This 
work is correlated with tl ! f 
English department 

§ There are some books asic: rom ; 
histories which reflect more or ss some 
very interesting facts com 1 with the 
lives of great mathemat ns and ntors 
These are often enjoved by high-school 
pupils A good example is Sophy Win 
throp’s ‘Sister ind a) T reff 4 
events in Paseal’s life This he 
made to correlate very definitel) h the 
work in English 

4. Pupils may be helped to see the r 
tion of mathematics to practical problems 
that arise during their \ tior 1, a boy 
at a summer camp wv 1 to know the dis 
tance from one shor to the oppo 
site shore in order to lay out a swimming 
eourse. He was directed to books in the 
library on trigonometry ! surveying that 
gave him the desired infon ! 

>. If a schoo] has i ma ( 1 i] club 
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rich program material of all kinds 

6. Pupils may be directed to practical 
astronomy texts which have problems re 
lated to the solid veometry and trigonom- 
etry and which are not beyond many high- 
school pupils 


7. Charts showing especially good work 


on fundamental theorems should be filed 
in the library not only for the use of the 
pupils, but also for beginning teachers 

8. Aside from the exhibit, clippings from 
the daily papers, magazines, government 
documents, etc., relating to items of mathe- 
matical interest should be indexed and kept 
on file in the library for the teacher’s use. 

9. In a school where practise teaching is 
common it is valuable to have on file out- 
or the different mathe 


matical courses which the practise teacher 


lines of lessons 


may be asked to teach on short notice, 

10. The instructors in the mathematies 
department should go over the list of 
mathematies books with the librarian at 
the beginning of the year and help her to 
obtain all the information she will need in 
guiding the pupils to the proper books in 
their study. She might even give a lecture 
to the pupils on the use of these books. 

11. If the study room is under the super 
vision of the librarian as it is at the uni- 
versity high school, the librarian is a very 
great help to the pupils in their study. 
(See list of ‘‘Study Helps’’ below prepared 
largely by the librarian at the university 


high school, 


STUDY HI > FOR § DI rS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The habits of study formed in school are of 
greater importance than the subjects mastered 
The following suggestions, if carefully followed, 


will help you make your mind an efficient tool 
Your daily aim should be to learn your lesson in 
less time, or to learn it better in the same time 

1. Make out a definite daily program, arranging 


for a definite time for each stu ly. You will thus 


i { ¥ 
e subj t - 
~ Pr vo f 
; ces i t J 
il paper needed t 
Understar ‘ ~ 9 
take notes e sugges ri 
. . eo 3 l 
tely al retere Ss og 
ete e Dé é 
Ss nafr y ul v en y 
portant t s of é eSsSoO 
dy 
4 Ir the pr ) I T 
gy devices ro f 
ro I es MmADSs tT ms 
Learn ) use Vo x S 
Re er hanke Therefo1 
prose ot ‘ s 
freel: 
3. Dor st getting 
lown and begin to rk ( 
yur work, t. €., p youl 1 
g disturb you Have to 
6. In many kinds of rk it is 
the son q KIV, the to ) 
het F } 
ithen s read it t 9 
derstand what is » be pro ] f 
s solution il ins ng 1 f 
id ‘ ] issa ve g S 
in l le star 1 to re 
7. Do individual st \ ¢ to 
lome Ss. \ k oO oO 
1 study is est « 1 
Ss ry o put t 8 ¥ 
ict il e if poss é Ap} ‘ 
lay conditions Illustrate t ! t 
) you 
9% Take an interest t subi 
schoo Read the p i 
hese Talk to your pare Ss abo 
rk Diseuss wit t ts 
10. Review your lessons f ‘ 
ere points you did t 
will help you to master then 
11, Prepare each lesson every 
f meeting each requirement pur 


treme un portance, 


For further inform 


ition econcel 


real significance of the high-school 


in relation to the modern high se! 


reader should consult 


lable XL., pas 
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uught to be emphasized that 


should be changed and improved ears. His : 
to time as new ideas and better 
it it seems clear to all who ies yp 
erience with these exhibits that : 
i place in any curriculum, not sf 
p and inspiration to the pupils 
rs in mathematics, but to the 
s well, who, after all, are often a 
more interested in what we are 
we think, 
vital importance that math Pp 
ers offer an opportunity for 
eonstructive work such as is ealt 
the exhibit deseribed abov ngccthons agg 
to do constructive work is in 
the trend of modern eduea 
ht relating to mathematies. on Re Y 
hich is shown in the fact that 
s ‘ yr Only with the abstract in oweee: 
tics fail absolutely to realize the 
s subject in their daily lives a 
t is brought to their attention ee r 
r school career ‘ g 
W. D. REEvE 
S 
' ' 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS seated 
EDUCATIONAL LtrGISLATION 


ted. as we lear 


f Edueation, in Alaska ar 


syste P P p 
resent ! oO s ols t g 
lk ergart grades, a Mak 
s as mav } , ar sted. but 1 
é | r st es g , t sch ‘ , 
I \ iska ‘ ire ‘ Sul iS10 t e f 
v 5 Is sted in a s f 
it10 sisting of t rritoria tilat y 
eas é ind ASSISsTtalr S ter lent ‘ f r 
t the governor ez-offi 
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scho r 1 7 
1 oritie J Lictio to a ( ( 
] ins my ng t r | shed 4 
tate superintendent, a ) requ e state 
of heaith, the state fire ! s the state a 
tect t spect | ) = i} 
peal n t be fe + ! f 
occuy 4 na r ) gt 
dis e fund 1 : t that does no 
comply t ‘ ‘ o it S 
I H 

I ya ol ersity exte 
510 t ¢ naer hie 0 0 t the I ird of € 
ea e he ot is partment is he a 
po ed ni onurd [f ed \ the | 
proval of the g lis s 

t any ne to be remo L by ‘ t | s de 
} irtment $s a ) ed » } é vit inst 
tions of learning ersity extension and cor 
responde ’ reg . atahiial ind onduct 
where lvisal S 0 es Tor esidents i the 
ence courses supported Who or in part by the 
state ict eve ll not iff the 
Massa setts Ag t College extensio! ind 
correspol! ( ‘ Oo ‘ igT re il | 
allied subj 

EV ORK 

Ex na yg the enefits r tne re reé ent 1! 1d 
for teachers to tea ers state st ns fo 
the le if d n b il | l ! 

PI YLVANIA 

Appropriating $100 for the purchase of 

state normal schools 


WISCONSIN 


Extending the provisions of the free tu 


applying to four-year high schools so that state 


> 


graded schools of the first class, offering two 


years of high-school work, will receive tuition not 


to exceed $1 per week for each non-resident stu 


dent coming from a district which does not sup 


port a high school. The school, to receive this 


must have its entire course approved by 


tuitior 


the state superintendent. 


Authorizing school boards in cities of the first 


three classes to provide suitable equipment for 


educational activities, such as evening schools, va 


cation schools, reading rooms, ete., when these are 


in the custody of boards having charge of pu 


parks, libraries, lyceums, and other public build 
ings. 
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Pro no ft + 
\ ge ece 
tarv ¢ g i rt . 

+ ] } + 
furnished by e s 

I viding ‘ 
| + w+ } 

ites r be g 
00 S 


PHI BETA KAPPA AT THE 
CHICAGO 
Durinc the academ vear 19] 


University of Chica Sixt 


dded to the Beta of nois ( 
Beta Kay this ge the 
ever added in a sing vear i? 
the chapter 

The officers recent ( 
eal ire P) 4 Profes I 
drews Millikan, of the department 
Vice-president, Associate Prof 


A lan 


ate , 
Robertson, of the departn 


sh. and Necre faru-treasurer Ass 


fessor Francis Wayland S rds 
partment of history. 
The tot il men ersh I ft 


the new university 
institution of the chapter who | 
high enough to warrant their s 
During the present year the U 
Chicago chapter has issued a revis 
of its Handbook, this being a publ 
over a hundred pages containing, 
a historical sketch 


and detailed infon 


roll of members, 


eral fraternity 
garding the founding of the Chicag 

The 
and the 
ried on by Harry Pratt Judson, tl 


latter was instituted sixteer 


rreliminary correspondences 
I 


the faculties, now president of the U1 


of Chicago, who is a member of the V 


Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


The charter at Chicago was grant 


men, including William Rainey Harper 


Pratt Judson, Eliakim Hastings 
Thomas C. Chamberlin, John Ulric N 
liam Gardner Hale, Albion Woodl 
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is ( ears < } 
\\ I l | rar I 
\ story neig ring 
t Ss ¢ | I P Beta her dev 
( oO = efy rh = n oT! ] r S 
es scl WOrkK nad 2” | 
ig if ( s I man 
tutions of to-d I 
RIES OF THE UNITED STATES as a mer ‘ 
18,000 regularly established safely pas 
United States, containing Community serv 
75,000,000 volumes, according to 


mpiled by the United States EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


on. The number of volumes Dr. Pursy T. Sexton. of P 
20,000,000 since 1908, elected chancellor ‘ | 
849 libraries containing 5,000 vol- State € New York bi 
r, 1,844 are classified as “publi regular meeting « J ¢ 
iries i 1,00 ire school the late St ( ’ Mek 
re raries Publi ind society li the Brooklyn F 1) + 
ggregate of over fifty million jor member of 
seven million borrowers’ cards been elected in 1890. and 
+46 of these libra - re ¢ rely ecellor since 1915 Dr. Sex ! 
ibLi¢ banker by profess 
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the Colleg f Avriculture from 15% 
1906. and now protessor emi ritus. 

Tue University ot Edinburgh has cont 

loctor ( vs on Sir Robert Blair 


Dr. Ferpixanp Latrope SCHMIDT, pr 


f ed t Be be ‘ 
dent of the Comenius Societ 
Proressor WILLIAM STERN, of the 
ot Breslau, has been elected in | 
member . % Ilung rl » et 
Study of Cl ire! 


LEAVI ot ( 

board of rustees I Ll niversity 

cago to Dr. Pietro Stoppal he de 

‘ Romances ing ves mad teratul 

1 \ t ( ( ext Heyy a ¢ I 

opening { itumn 4q . in 

Dy Stop] ! nte = 7 ‘ , 
‘ ~ | = 


Dr. Ecpsworti E, Farts has been 


professor of naval architecture 
A.B., instructor in physics; 
Eustis Brown, instruct 
ministration 
cers). 

Tue following r solution was 


adopted by the 


torv : George Owen (M. I. T.. 94), a 


University, the Municipal Universit 


ledo. Ohio, at their last meeting: 


WHEREAS, as the result of his visit 


Seott Nearing has expressed an nterest 
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The 
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th Board of Directors of Toledo 


of To- 


Toledo, 
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training were > 1 as to ena ‘ 
verv valuable service to t 
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i 
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trics. Professor W. T. J 


ssor Donahue have been p 
te tl rch rs Dr Swi rm 


rd Kimball of e gra 
eomes instructor in p ical 
young women, in pla f Mr 


We learn from the {fhena 


Mackenzie, professor of logic ar 


ophy at the University }. 


his wife, Mrs. Millicent Ma ke 


of education in the women s 
same college, are vacating 
chairs. with the object, in Dr 
ef devoting himself to the 
philosophical work on whi 


gray 


1 for some time. His su 
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4 y y tT ] tT ? 
rave i ] ist! i a l ( [he Pra } t 
S e be 
I tior he Playa d” a July 28) ¢ the O S 
“7 Liter e of P| ik 
é rses g 
t ; 1 

e W ad S 


rh ‘ | ol n. re. J Il. ! ‘obably 
] ery ry ] ive ; f ‘ 
mi S f " kr on s nul 

BY OO OM) ¢ Yr " l \ red 4 our } " | . ] } 

Y for ; 1eV Lv l la s hes S 

} 13 . 

n the cor tion that an addit 1 FZ50.000 be healt] nd s seer rv, D | 

I lby J l tor its equy 1m , 3 » ] , 


Holmes, of the College of Medicine, an- 


nounced that $250,000 had been secured. The Pats 
ill be ] | l sonia Wanvesany ste 
mn structure y be | t on grounds ad- " 
; a , ember 1, 1917, tw : 
jacent to those of the Cincinnati General Hos- + dad 
including courses s 
Fr ees ee ee, ecm 
pital, which occupies 24 buildings and ! es ied Winn ai: Chita 
9 wr 2 nal hii {} ” . : . ’ ntat6° 
27 acres, and which offers unusual opportu ee er ae Seay aye 


nities for clinical instruction. The sum of 


} 


$30,000 has just been raised by citizens of Cin- 


cinnati for the purpose of maintaining for 


three vears a chair oft me licine In the Medical . , il Cl nistry 
Collese. The chair will be known as th gy. The term last 
Frederick Forchheimer chair of medicine, in 2@"5t 14, 4 period of ten weeks 


t honor of the late Dr. Frederick Forchheimer, THe faeulty of the New I 


who was for years professor of medicine at the which includes the presid 
Medical College. Dr. Robert S. Morris, lately the dean of the college, profes 
of Clifton Springs, New York, and formerly professors and assistant prof 
of Ann Arbor and of Johns Hopkins Univer- arranged in three divisions, agr 
sity, has been appointed to the new position. neering and academic. For 


dean has bee n named as foll 
ture, Professor F. W. Taylor, h 
partment of agronomy; for eng 


fessor C, E. Hewitt. head or ft « 


A SEPARATE department of chemical engi- 


neering on the same plane as the mining, civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineering dé part- 


ments will be established in the Columbia 


graduate engineering school next fall. The ol electrical engineering ; Tor ar! 
head of this department will be Professor Mil- Professor E. R. Groves, head 
ton C. Whitaker, who has been the professor ™* = of sociology. Professor C 
of engineering chemistry for the past five M™4!s dean of the colleg ~~ 2 
vears. For the past ten years the university ™&™ deans will form an advis 
has offe red courses leading to the de gree of ults cabinet, to assist the pres 
chemical engineer in the department of chem- his administrative work, and tl 
istry but the rapidly increasing importance president will make his official 
of these industries based upon the applications the work in any one of the thre 
of chemistry and the subsequent demand for Witu an enrollment of 30 n 


men especially trained in fundamental engi- and a registration of almost 6 


neering problems has led the university to tween the ages of five and sixt 
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Warren Gilman, Wisconsin; Charles H. Has- 
ns, Harvard; Clark W. Hetherington, Wis- 
consin; Herman G, James, associate professor 
government and director of the Bureau 
Municipal Research and Reference in the Uni- 
versity of Texas; Carl Kelsey, Pennsylvania; 
Cassius Jackson Keyser, Adrain professor of 
mathematics in Columbia University; William 
Fielding Ogburn, Reed College; Horatio W. 
Parker, Yale; Mazyek P. Ravenel, Missouri; 
William A. Scott, Wisconsin; Julius Stieglitz, 
Chicago; Merle Thorpe, Kansas; Frederick J. 
Turner, Harvard; and Samuel Williston, Har- 
vard; and also Dr. Henry Herbert Goddard, 
director of the department of research in the 
Training School, Vineland, New Jersey; Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson, director of the depart- 
ment of historical research, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, and managing editor of the American 
Historical Review; Ernest Richard Kroeger, 
director of the Kroeger School of Musie, St. 
Louis, Mo.; J. Melvin Lee, lecturer on journal- 
ism in New York University, and Dr. William 
F. Snow, secretary of the American Social 


Hygi ne Assov lation. 


Tue Minnesota Alumni Weekly says: “A 
great deal of criticism has been aroused dur- 
ing the present session of the legislature con- 
cerning the amount of time devoted to class- 
room work by various professors. It is pointed 
out that some professors have but ten hours of 
class-room work a week, with the implication 
that this is all the time which the professor 
devotes to his university work. In order to 
meet this objection, the president of the uni- 
versity has called for statistics from the mem- 
bers of the faculty asking the amount of time 
devoted to work in each of the following lines: 
Hours in classroom; in laboratory (including 
preparation of materials); personal prepara- 
tion for lectures, recitations and laboratory 
work; reading of quiz or theme papers; inter- 
views with students; administration and offi- 
cial correspondence; committee and faculty 
meetings; private research; experiment sta- 
tion work; reading and study to keep abreast 
of one’s subject; extension and field work, and 


other duties. The figures were not in in time to 


published in this issue o 
far as they were lable the 
nstead of ter h Irs a wee 


instruction. 


THe Supreme Court of Ar 


declared unconstitut 


lature ippropriating $50,000 
) } , 
sch ol Tund tor the us I hig 


on the fact that the constituti 
the common-school fund be dist: 
all of the publie schools of the st 
law giving $50,000 to the hig] 
this money available for cert 
classes only. It is probabk t] 
lature will be asked to pass a 1 
ing that the appropriation b: 


general revenue fund. 


GoveRNOoR THTAMMOND, of M 
recently the teachers’ pension 
its provisions teachers may ret 
years’ service on an annual 
fund for this purpose is provid 
ment of each teacher and a gs} 

APPROPRIATION for two new 
meet the needs of the Ohio St 
and for additional tracts of fart 
department of agriculture | 
through the finanee committ 
lature. These extensions woul 
expenditure of $340,000. <A d 
building to cost $150,000 and a 
for manual training to cost $120,0 
vided. Ninety acres of land w 
chased west of the Olentangy Riv 
able cost of $70,000. Plans for 
science building have been comp! 
fessor Joseph N. Bradford, unis 
tect. The building will be thr 
the domestic science departm« nfs 
versities, to whom the plans 


mitted, have pronounced the pl 
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parents a1 d 


The 


teachers is that the 


general opinion among 
home garden encouraged 


1 } } 


and supervised by the school is worth while 
for the following reasons: 
I. It is of financial aid to the families an 


he community. It furnishes fresh veg tables 


awakens interest in the pro 


© 
8. It sem 


ires co yperation of patrons and af- 


fords the chance for a better understanding be- 
tween home and school, 


4. It ar 


tion of business men of the 


uses interest and secures coopera- 
community. 

5. It creates an interest in lawns and back- 
yards and creates a desire to keep them clean 


and free from weeds. G. W. GayLer 


QUOTATIONS 


INCREASED TUITION FEES IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Tue cost of higher edueation is increasing. 


Almost every large 


increased its tuition 


university in America has 
last 


five years, and according to those who should 


charges within the 
the end is not yet. Five great eastern 
Yale, 
have found it necessarv 
The biz 


the west and middle west 


know 


universities—Ilarvard, Princeton, Co 


lumbia 
tor Lise 


and Cornel 


their tuition rates recently. 
universities of 


state 


as well as the smaller colleges have made pro- 
portionate increases. 

The 
that the cost of 
made to keep up 
that the 


more nearly equal to what the earning capacity 


forth frequently are 


higher 


reasons set most 


education must be 
increased cost of 


with the 


living: wisdom of paying salaries 
lines of 


that at 


of the professors would be in other 
endeavor is becoming more apparent: 
best the student is but a beneficiary and it is 
logical that he should 
share of the burden. 

It has been suggested further that in recent 


only bear a greater 


years endowments to established universities 
for general maintenance have been fewer and 
that it has not only been thought wise, but it 
became absolutely necessary not to depend 
longer on such endowments to cover the in- 


Those 


creased cost of running the institutions. 
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recently | 


iO nave given money 


r the most part to give it for s 
ses, such as new buildings. w 
nly add to the cost of maintair 
versity, 

The Harvard corporation o \ 
voted to increase the tuition fr >. 


; : 
lle § l | ) ifts ind sciences 
; . 
school of business administrat 


f architecture and landseape arc! 
Instituti 
Phis increase does not appl; 
ical school, the 
school. 
with the classes entering in 

The 


courses in 


the Bussey m with the 


estry. 
The increase is to bee 


tuition for Harvard stud 


mechanieal, electr 
sanitary engineering, mining and 
also research in the different bra) 
plied science, was increased from $1 
Massachusetts Institut 


Harvard 


when the 
ogy and agreed to coo} 
se applies t 


murses SUDSsS¢ jue! 


last year. This inerea 
tering these c 
ment. 
Up to the college year 


Yale College 


and $165 for the senior year. Th 


Was $155 a ve: 
yearly tuition remained the san 
stead of added for the s 
for 1914-15 the tuition 


$160 and the senior charge was agai) 


$10 was 


Then 


additional. 

In the Sheffield Scientifie School 
tuition was formerly $150 plus $6 
In 1914-15 


was raised to $180 plus $10.50 lal 


and library charges. 
library charges. The tuition in 
school at Yale, formerly $100, was 
The tuit 


law sc} 


$125 for the year 191415. 
medical school and in the 
at $150 and the tuition in the scl 
remains at $125. 

At Princeton 
been no tuition 
} 


University, wher 


increase for five v 
een announced that beginning wv 
entering this fall the tuition will 


$15, a change from $160 to $175. 
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pupil h I re r other can not d ssista in e the } 

f their wor to the f[ t lvantag in al chers of Englis elg 
the regular ! ps his t ner ¢ hes gh scl rk. 

backward puy helps the bi st At the end r 1911-1 
ip t t! I er ad nd ¢ rhth-grad sses wel 
In | ist C? £ It | ) ted if t! tour sep ( ward s : 
nv tin t té r ] | rs fee] h ach ol s it ft 4 ill s 
ld ( ( eq | plar pass pu ~ taugh DV ley i le! 1 

if they are ¢ ‘ best, ev f the grades have been grouped in 

re lov iwademic, commercial and m 
The superintendent of schools in Williams- this differentiation of courses, 


burg, Va., reports: “* We use the shifting group a tendency to be more liberal 


plan of grading pupils and a form of reports and to retain over-age pupils 
to parents that keep parents thoroughly in- It is probable that a slightly 
formed as to the pupil’s standing during the native ability is represented 
vear. As each weakness of a pupil is dis than in the 1911 class. 
covered by the teacher, it becomes a matter of 
pecial consideration and study by teacher, CHARACTER OF THE TES 
parents, principal and the pupil. Tentative In planning the test. th 
shifts can be made at any time. The aim is to tion was to assign as ib} ct 
relieve the teacher of all red tape and to reduc nearly as possible, give all pu 
routine to the minimum, but to insist upon a ehanece. Following are the di 
constant and sympathetie study of the child— the teachers who gave thi 
every child—but particularly every child who — ¢lasses: 
is in danger of falling behind his class. No Have white paper distributed. ( 
percentages or grades are accepted from a ing directions, taking care to 
teacher as excuses for promotion or demotion, of all members of the class. Do 1 
If a pupil is weak, efforts are made to ascer- ‘© the directions Answer no q 
tain the exact nature of his weakness early in ‘*You are to have the next fift 
_ 2 writing a compositior Do not 
the term and remedy it. % ' 

; one page. The subject is, ‘A D 


(Write subject on board T 

EDUCATIONAL over before beginning to writ 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS of which you can give an inter 
MEASUREMENT OF EIGHTH GRADE composi tlie limits of time (19 minutes 

TION page 

Tue following study deals with two problems: The subject proved to be n 
First, to obtain a general estimate of the abil- factory. In spite of the direct 
ity in composition of the pupils in the eighth day with reference to the possi 


“ 


grade of a public-school system, and secondly, an “ interesting account,” man) 
to compare the quality of eighth-grade compo- ently chose days which they ret 
sitions written under the same conditions at particular pleasure, and gavé 
an interval of three years. journals, in minute detail, 
The study is based upon compositions from morning till night. This 
written by all members of the eighth grade in course an indication of defici 
the public schools of Hackensack, N. J., of s Gertrade Anderson. Nellie E. B 
which the writer is superintendent. The first lev, Louise Comes, Elvin H. Fis 
series of papers, 133 in number, was written Hardie, Martha M. Hazen, Jessie F 
in December, 1911, the second series of 156 man M. Massee, Vida Myers, Ele 
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| oO } 
{ Day of My I 
One y ft er e | ed ¢ cial 
We rot ‘ mn ¢ 
food nea | kettles | S . 
L hie iho e-o k e st te out 
Lhe place we ted for the 
t i reek flo ng é 4 
ira Bay on the er ind ho fit fe y 
Sa ft e of | e trees 
We Ke ) ! r e gl e and then went 
ong the be ind ente n bathing 
We went fishing and caught som ood fish and 
ther tS Was prow 4 dark we started for the 
I t ind I! ‘ Vv minutes ve vere } me 


I got up eight oclock e morning got dressed 
ind ate my breakfast at half past eig I walked 
trou! the | se for a hour or so then I took 
1 stro 

I walked up to the first platform of the ¢ " 

tinny mountall Ther I took 1 rest for five 
mil tes nd t 1 starte l for the sé ond } at 
form, on my way I picked all kinds of flowers, and 
it t k me twer 5 fi ninutes to get ft the sec 
ond platf By the time I got up to the top of 
the mour il t vas one ¢ k so I te some 
sandwit es al staved round the eottage on the 
top of the mountain nt t ( k ther I 
started to walk down agar 

When I reached the second platform I met my 

mother ind some other ladies ind my mother 
asked me where I was for dinner I told her and 


we | walked down to the first platform and ook 
a rest Then we walked down to the hotel We 
ite our supper \ } vas waiting for 1S¢€ ana 
after supper we all played games and it was 
twelve oclock before we got to bed. 
Sample N . 7) 
{ Day of My Life 
One day when I got ip, my fathe told me that 
he had some work for me. I did not say anything, 
but started to work at once, The vork lasted till 
noon, The I ate my dinner and my mother said 
she had something nice to t@ll me. I was very glad 
to hear what she said, first she said go and get 
dressed, and then I will tell you. I did so, when ] 
was ready she said, Ida is going to take you over 
to the park. I was tickle to death To hear this 
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following table, 
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Average value in 
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gas scale 
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1) 


to S&S 


wwe 


Average ratings in terms of Hillegas 
scale ens aS a 


85 5 97 | 451 464 


My father, brother, and myself were r0 It is quite apparent that th 
he i .— us { TY lice un¢ h ar we i. 2 - ‘ . 
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